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EDITORIAL 


PROFESSOR 


THE N. E. A. 
There is an opportunity for the N. E. A. to be- 
come the greatest educational society the world has 


ever seen. An effort is being made to increase the 


membership so that practically all bona fide teach- 
ers will be included. 
man or woman who has entered the teaching pro- 
fession in earnest should be enrolled, and partic- 
ularly now when’ we are facing new problems in 
education and we need to be unified so that we 


There is every reason why a 


can carry through new educational policies. There 
is a great national emergency in education at this 
moment. Education will be reconstructed after the 
war. The N. KE, A. should play a great role, 
perhaps the chief role, in solving the problems 
we are now confronting as well as those to come 
when the reconstruction period arrives. It can- 
not perform this great office satisfactorily unless 
all serious-minded teachers co-operate with it. It 
needs the funds and it needs the moral support 
of the teaching profession of the entire country. 
No teacher can afford to remain outside of the 
National 

The proceedings of the N. E. A. are of great 
value: but if the membership could be increased 


Education Association. 


to one hundred thousand, say, the proceedings 
would be of still greater importance. The proceed- 
ings are issued in a form now which will meet 
the needs of all classes of teachers. Any teacher 
who will read the proceedings can keep in touch 
with the trend of educational thought and practice 
even though he cannot attend the meetings of the 
Association. It is our prediction that in the years 
ahead of us, even more than in the years behind us, 
the N. E. A. will shape educational policies; and 
any teacher who is not in touch with the Associa- 
tion will be out of touch with the times. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that Mr. 


COMMENT 


M. V. O’SHEA 


Crabtree, formerly one of our number in this 
state, is putting life, spirit and good feeling into 
the N. E. A. His is a difficult office and it will 
become increasingly difficult as the work becomes 
more complex and voluminous; but he has already 
shown that he has the personal, intellectual and 
professional qualities which will enable him to 
direct the great work of the N. E. A. soundly and 
efficiently. 

THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION. 


A joint commission has been appointed by the 
National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to deal with the educa- 
tional problems brought into prominence by the 
war, and to suggest how the educational situations 
after the war may be most effectively met. If the 
commission can handle the task assigned to it 
effectively, great good should result from its efforts. 
The members of the commission, with but two or 
three exceptions, are proficient in the administra- 
tion of educational affairs. If they can enlist the 
services of-those who are skilful in investigating 
problems by scientific procedure they should be 
able to show us how to solve the new problems 
which we are confronting. Like all the problems 
brought to the front by this war, the educational 
problems are very subtle. They cannot be solved 
by administrative skill mainly; a man who may 
be successful in managing affairs may not be able 
to analyze the complicated social, hygienic, indus- 
trial and psychological data which must be in- 
vestigated in order that we may make our school 
work more constructive and effective than it has 
been in the past. 

The chief reforms to be effected relate, first, 
to the elimination from the curriculum of ma- 
terials which are of relatively slight importance in 
age; second, the adoption of psycho- 
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logical methods of teaching in every phase of edu- 
cation; third, the conservation of physical, nervous 
and mental energy to the end that waste of human 
resources may be avoided to the fullest extent pos- 
sible; fourth, the development of habits of mind 
and body with a view to increasing physical and 
mental efficiency and avoiding the aches and ills 
which lower the tide of life for the individual and 
for society; fifth, the development of social in- 
sight and feeling among pupils in the schools so 
that while individual well-being is promoted, the 
stability and welfare of the group may be ad- 
vanced at the same time. 

Now these problems are extremely involved, com- 
plicated, subtle. They can be solved only by those 
who know how to employ scientific methods of 
analysis and interpretation, aud who have an in- 
terest in this delicate and unspectacular work. 
The joint commission on the National Emergency 
in Education should 
women who have an interest in and capacity for 


hunt out those men and 
investigation, and they should enlist them in the 
service of studying these problems which the war 
has accentuated. The investigator should play 
the leading role in future educational councils. 
It is exactly the same in education as it is in every 
other department of human activity in these 
times—the man or woman who can penetrate into 
the vitals of an entangled situation and show by 
exact procedure how it is to be handled is the 
one who will be of greatest service in the present 


emergency. 
THE JUSTICE OF WAR. 


Teachers should make use of every opportunity 
to lead their pupils to understand why America 
is fighting in this war and why we will go to 
the very end, if necessary, no matter where it may 
lead us, in order that we may win in the conflict. 
Pupils should not be left with the impression that 
America is simply one contestant in a great combat, 
and that we are continuing in the struggle because 


he 


we do not want to give in to our opponents, for t 
same reason that any fighter does not like to be over- 
come by his antagonist. If the present war were 
simply a contest between nations to see which one 
could gain mastery and domination over the others, 
then we should not prolong the tragedy another 
day. The American people would not for a 
moment tolerate a war which was merely an 
hibition of physical force, 


@X- 
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Pupils should have it made clear to them by 
constant reference to concrete data illustrating the 
fact that we are waging this war in order to bring 
under control a brutal government. Every day 
brings forth fresh evidence showing that the Prus- 
sian government is in all essential respects bar- 
baric. It is a reversion to the primitive order in 
which military rulers subjugate the masses for their 
own glory and material benefit. Prussianism means 
the ruthless domination of the people by a military 
caste: the majority of the people are exploited for 
the benefit of a clique who have gained control 
and who have built up a regime of force and use it 
to hold their own subjects under control and to 
reduce other peoples to virtual serfdom. 

Prussianism is barbaric because it is lacking in 
the restraints and decencies of civilized men. 
Authentic evidence has been produced showing 
has 
The 


one aim which has guided their action is to destroy 


savage cruelty in Prussian soldiers. There 


apparently been no limit to their brutality. 


the life and property of those whom they cannot 
subjugate. They do not fight as soldier with soldier : 
but they reveal their ferocious nature in the wav 
they kill 
particularly women and children, in the hope that 


in which wantonly non-combatants, 
in this way 
The 


last three or four vears regarding the deceitfulness 


they may terrorize those who oppose 
them. revelations that have been made the 
of the Prussians in league with the government 
Evervwhere the Prus- 
Even when he has been 


are almost unbelievable. 
sian spy has been at work. 
a guest, he has plotted against the welfare of his 


host. 


ment of fair play in human relations. 


He has been found wanting in every senti- 
His sole 
thought has been and is to gain advantage in 
order that he may ultimately stab his friend in the 
hack. 

Again, the Prussian reveals the fact that he is 
essentially a savage in his lack of moral sensitive- 
ness. The outrages he has perpetrated upon non- 
combatants in the sections which he has overrun 
could not have been committed by anyone who had 
any regard for the fundamental moral laws of 
civilization. And now his advocaey of polygamy 
in his own country shows that he is in reality a 
savage. The inhibitions and restraints which have 
heen slowly developing in the race and which pre- 
vent men from indulging brute passion play no 
part in his life. 

The reason we are fighting, then, is because this 
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savage nation is striving to reduce civilized peoples 
to his own state of barbarism. He is seeking to 
destroy all that we regard as making life worth 
We would rather not live at all than to 
have to accept his standards of conduct. This is 
what makes war justifiable, and this should be im- 
pressed upon the young. 


while. 


ORAL EXPRESSION. 


It is singular how the war is showing up certain 
defects in American life and is reinforcing sug- 
gestions relating to educational reforms which 
school men have been urging for many a year. 
We have in 
recently been made of the inarticulate speech of a 
One of the 
army inspectors has recently said that a good many 


mind now the criticisms that have 


large proportion of the drafted men. 


men who have aspired to positions as officers in 
the army have failed because they could not speak 
in a manner to command the attention and respect 
The report indicates 
This defect in 
American speech has frequently been commented 


of those who heard them. 
that the men mouth their words. 


upon, and teachers have been urged to give their 
pupils experience in speaking to their classmates 
so that they would be heard in all parts of the 
classroom and so that they would cultivate clear- 
ness, definiteness and precision in articulation. 
The army inspectors think there should be train- 
ing in elocution in all schools to the end that pupils 
may learn to speak in loud, clear, well-rounded 
tones. This suggestion will not be well received 
It has been shown to the satisfaction 
of most observers that stereotyped elocutionary 


by teachers. 


lessons are not of much assistance to a pupil in 
Pupils might 
he taught to give commands, perhaps, in a loud, 
clear voice, and this might meet the requirements 
of vocal efficiency in the army. But for success 
in speaking in daily life what is demanded is ex- 
perience in addressing one’s fellows in the class- 
room. Pupils who merely recite to a teacher have 
little or no incentive to learn how to use their 
voices so that they will carry to the outmost per- 
sons in an audience and be heard with distinctness 
and with pleasure. It is probably psychologically 
impossible to develop vocal power for every-day 
needs among pupils who have experience only in 
reciting to teachers in response to questions. The 
stimulus to the cultivation of a clear, articulate, 
out-going voice is that there are persons at a dis- 


training him to speak effectively. 
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tance who must be reached and influenced and so 
who must be made to hear what is said distinctly, 
accurately and pleasingly. 

In good schools today pupils address their class- 
mates in recitation. They do not recite so much 
as they discuss or expound or describe. The teacher 
suggests a topic and the pupil expresses himself 
respecting it. His classmates comment upon the 
accuracy and fullness of his thought and the qual- 
ity of his expression. A pupil who has experience 
of this sort every day in the elementary and the 
high school can hardly avoid acquiring some de- 
gree of vocal efficiency. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. 


As a further illustration of the effect which the 
war is having on school work may be mentioned the 
drive which is being made to establish and main- 
tain school gardens in connection with every school 
in the country. This movement had been initiated 
before war was declared, but without the war it 
would have taken a long time to have reached the 
place where every school would have had gardens. 
But at this writing it appears that during the com- 
ing spring and summer most, if not all, of the 
pupils in the public schools will engage in school 
Wherever the writer has gone re- 
cently, great interest has been manifested in this 


garden work. 
enterprise. Every square foot of vacant ground 
in many places is being prepared for school garden- 
Every pupil who does not take a hand in this 
work will be branded as a slacker; and he will de- 


ing. 


serve the rebuke. 

School gardening will be good for boys and girls 
It will be beneficial to health; it 
will help in developing thoughtfulness and indus- 
trv: it will take up some of the slack time of 
pupils and prevent. loafit the 
lieves that anv boy or girl who becomes really in- 


in the schools. 


1g; and writer be- 


terested in caring for plants and helping them to 
grow will be benefited ethically. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


There are two propositions to which every loyal 
teacher will agree. First, we must win this war 
on the basis of the aims which have been stated by 
President Wilson; we must go through to the end 
no matter what is costs or how long it takes. 
Second, we must never conclude a peace until every 
possible step has been taken to safeguard the future 
against another catastrophe like the present one. 
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This war will not be won until we are assured that 
it will be impossible in the future for a belligerent 
nation or group of nations to bring upon the world 
such a tragedy as we are now experiencing. 

Many of the foremost men of the day in every 
walk of life are banded together to help in attain- 
ing these two ends—to win the war and to secure 
a league of nations to preserve peace after the 
war. As teachers, we should lend support in every 
way we can to this movement. We should impress 
these two aims upon all our pupils—that we must 
never relax until the question is conclusively 
settled that an autocratic nation cannot dominate 
the work, and that no nation can again make 
preparations extending over a long period for 
bringing destruction to the world and subjugating 
peaceful peoples. 


MR. CALLAHAN. 


Many school men in this state have been ap- 
prehensive about the outcome of the new regula- 
tions respecting vocational education. There has 
been wide-spread fear that two kinds of education 
would gradually develop in this state and that of 
necessity disharmony and conflict would arise. 
The appointment of Mr. Callahan as director of 
vocational education will help to prevent a com- 
plete split in our educational system. He is in 
sympathy with what might be called liberal educa- 
tion in the public schools. He is also in sympathy 
with the effort to make vocational education ef- 
fective. We predict that he will be able to pre- 
vent vocational education from becoming narrowly 
technical. We hope he will succeed in preserving 
the unity of our educational system and making 
vocational education a continuation of general 
education with emphasis upon vocational and in- 
dustrial practice. It is certainly not necessary to 
divorce vocational and industrial education ab- 
solutely from the public education system in order 
to make such education definite and practical. 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 

Nature seems to operate on the principle of 
balance or compensation. If she goes far in one 
direction for a while she presently goes far in the 
opposite direction, and so restores a sort of bal- 
ance. High wind is followed by calm; heat by 
cold; gormandizing by fasting; and so on ad 
libitum. When any animal species begins to in- 
crease greatly soon its natural enemy begins to in- 


[May 


crease in the same ratio, and thus the species is 
held in check. 


connection with eriticisms of the University of 


The principle comes to mind in 


Wisconsin which have been malignant during the 
past few months. Several years ago the university 
was the most praised educational institution in 
the world. But its prominence has: aroused the 
natural-born character-defamers who are evidently 
created by nature to prevent men and institutions 
from enjoying peace of mind and popularity for a 
If a man becomes very conspicuous 
Ss. AN for 
instance—immediately a flock of persons appear 


long period, 
in any position—as president of the U. 
who hector and tantalize him. So if an educational 
institution earns the applause of admirers, at once 
there springs up a pack of malcontents who busy 
themselves in exposing its alleged weaknesses to 
the public gaze. So the balance of mediocrity is 
preserved. 

Just now the university is being charged with 
disloyalty. The rumor was set going at home, 
but it has been given wide publicity by men from a 
distance who have been brought to Madison to give 
lectures. These speakers have been told that the 
state is strongly pro-German; that the arch-dis- 
loyist in our country is an alumnus of the uni- 
versity; and that the university is full of sym- 
pathizers with Germany. As fate would have it, 
these lectures have for the most part been dull and 
platitudinous. They have had nothing to give 
either faculty or students and consequently they 
So they have 
gone away sulking and they have found an outlet 
for their enraged feelings by proclaiming that the 
university is a hot-bed of disloyalty and sedition. 


have received little or no response. 


In previous issues of the Journal we have pointed 
out what the university has been and is doing to 
It is doubtful 
if any university in the country has a better record 
Most of them fall far below the 
University of Wisconsin in respect to every es- 
sential of loyalty and constructive aid in the war. 
But in spite of its efforts the university is com- 
pelled to bear the odium which attaches to the state 
as a whole on account of the nationality and _polit- 


help the nation in its present crisis. 


for loyal service. 


ical affiliations of a part of its population and the 
obstructive tactics of one of its most prominent 


citizens. 





The man who trades an ounce of principle for 
a pound of popularity gets the worst of the trade. 
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CHANGES IN THE HEADSHIPS OF WISCONSIN 
SCHOOLS. 

(i. W. Weldon, for the last five years county 
superintendent of schools in Forest county, has 
been elected to head the Ashland county training 
Mr. Weldon is well- 


known throughout the state, having been a county 


school for the coming year. 


superintendent since 1905. 
Superintendent B. E. Nelson of 
resigned the superintendency of the schools of that 


Racine has 
city to aecept a position with the Keystone View 
Company of Meadville, Pennsylvania, who are 
prominent in visual instruction work. 

Henry E. Polly, principal of the Read school 
at Oshkosh for the past ten years, has been elected 
principal of the first district of Appleton at a salary 
of $200 per month. 

Principal G. A. 
principal at Wittenberg for the coming year. 


Holmes of Bovd is the new 

A. L. Simon, principal of the high school at 
Kewaskum, is the man who will head the De Pere 
schools for next vear. 

V. T. Thayer returns to Ashland as superintend- 
ent for the coming vear. 

E. G. Doudna of the state normal school at Eau 
Claire has been elected to the superintendency at 
Grand Rapids at a salary of $2,500. 

Principal W. E. Smith of the Sauk county train- 
ing school moves next vear to the headship of the 
training school at Antigo. ‘ 

Miss Mary Hanna, now principal at Manawa, 
becomes principal of the high school at Bear Creek 
next year at a salary of $1,400. 

Principal G. A. Johnson of Mountain has ac- 
cepted the 
Blanchardyille for next vear at a salary of $1,500. 

A. J. Berge, for the past three years principal at 
Belleville, assumes the leadership of schools at 
Boscobel for the coming year. 

J.C. Ferguson of La Farge moves to the prin- 


leadership of the high school at 


cipalship at Fennimore for the coming year. 


J. F. Barber of Wild Rose succeeds Principal 
C. H. Bachhuber of Port Washington for next 


Year. : 
B. F. Dougherty of Oakfield goes to the head- 
ship of schools at Palmyra. : 

C. H. Tarney of Alma Center is the new princi- 
pal at Princeton. 

Principal W. E. Switzer of the Langlade county 
training school goes to the superintendency at 
Wabeno. 
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David Newberry, who for a number of years has 
had charge of the first district schools of Appleton, 
goes to the principalship of the high school at 
Stevens Point. 

County Superintendent Martin Stenerson of 
Balsam Lake succeeds Mr. Smith as principal of 
the Sauk county training school. 

KE. J. Schmeichel of Winter is the new principal 
for next year at Frederic. 

T. A. Bergh, head of the manual training de- 
partment of the Cumberland high school, will 
succeed Mr. Schneller as superintendent at Cum- 
berland. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
In his tiny woodland pulpit, 
"Neath its pretty canopy, 
Stands wee Jack, the flowers’ preacher ; 
What a darling dominie! 


Mavbe we can hear his sermon, 
Children, if we creep quite near, 

Oh, I know the flowers’ language! 
Listen, this is what I hear: 


“Children, when you’re picking berries, 
Do not gather every one; 

Birds like fruit as well as you do, 
Would you leave the songsters none ? 


“Children, when you hunt for birds’ nests, 
Do not touch the eggs, I pray; 

For the little mother knows it, 
And it frightens her away. 


“Children, don’t pick all the flowers, 
That is greedy, I should say; 
Leave a few for other children, 
And to make the forest gay.” 


In his tiny woodland pulpit, 
’Neath its purple canopy, 
Stands wee Jack, the flowers’ preacher ; 
Such a darling dominie! 
—Julia Boynton Greene, 
in the May St. Nicholas. 


“Have you got any scars on you?” asked the 
surgeon who was examining a young recruit. 

“No,” answered the genial applicant for a place 
in the army, “but there’s a pack o’ cigarettes in the 


pocket of my coat there. Help yourself, Doe.” 
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TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


By M. V. O’Suea, of the University of Wisconsin. 


An Open Letter Relating to the Training of 
Teachers. 


Gentlemen: The question of extending the 
normal school course to four years, upon which 
you are now deliberating, is of vital importance 
to the future of the educational work of this state. 
Your decision will exert an influence for good or 
ill upon the preparation of teachers for every de- 
partment of our educational system. It is for this 
reason that I venture to submit for your consid- 
eration a few suggestions based upon the results 
of a rather careful study for a number of years 
of the Wisconsin 
where. 
of the professional department of a normal school, 


work of teachers in and_ else- 


Twenty-three years ago, while in charge 


| expressed some views In an.article in the Atlantic 
Monthly regarding the scope and function of the 
normal school in American education, which article 
has had at least a slight influence in determining 
the policies of normal schools in some sections of 
the country. From that day to this I have had 
unusually favorable opportunities to observe the 
outcome of various plans for the training of teach- 
ers, and this is my justification for addressing you 
respecting a matter which upon first glance might 
appear to concern only those who are directly en- 
gaged in normal school work. 

Speaking generally, I think educational insti- 
tutions should not be molested by outsiders in the 
management of their private affairs; but I take 
it to be self-evident that the problem you now 
have in hand is not of a private nature, but is of 
exactly contrary character. | assume that in the 
solution of this problem your Board will wish to 
secure the opinion of all persons in the state who 
have the future interests of the schools at heart. 

Shortage of Teachers. 

A prominent reason advanced by those who are 
urging the extension of the normal school course, 
is that it is impossible for the university and the 
colleges of the state to supply a sufficient number 
of teachers for the high schools. Approximately 
five hundred new teachers are required each year, 
and only about half this number are furnished by 
the colleges and the university. 
normal school course to four years,” 


“Tf we extend the 
say the pro- 


ponents of this plan, “we can train the additional 
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number of teachers required to fill the vacancies.” 

It is doubtless well known by your Board that 
there is a shortage of teachers not only in Wiscon- 
sin, but throughout the country alike,.in the high 
schools and in the elementary schools. This situ- 
ation has been very thoroughly discussed by edu- 
cational bodies and commissions and statisticians ; 
and I have never before heard any responsible in- 
vestigator or commission intimate that this short- 
age is due in any appreciable degree to lack of 
facilities for preparing teachers. It seems remark- 
able that such a proposition should be seriously 
put forth in our state. he facilities for training 
teachers in the colleges and the university are not 
overtaxed. The required number to fill all va- 
cancies could be trained in these institutions with- 
out adding much to their present equipment in 
instructional force and in material resources. But 
why is there a deficiency then? For the simple 
reason that there are too few young men and 
There are greater op- 
The tangible rewards 


women who wish to teach. 
portunities in other fields. 
for teaching do not attract a sufficient number of 
persons who are willing to make the proper prepa- 
ration to enter the profession. At the present 
time, of course, the shortage of teachers is more 
marked than it has been heretofore because of the 
considerable number who have been drafted into 
war activities. But even before the war began to 
deplete the teachers’ ranks, it was possible for 
young men and women to secure larger remunera- 
tion with less preparation in commercial, indus- 
trial, engineering, and in other fields than could 
be secured in teaching. Young women as well as 
young men felt that they would suffer some loss 
of social prestige in entering the profession, so they 
turned in the direction gf library work, social set- 
tlement work, ete. These financial and social fac- 
tors are mainly responsible for the shortage of 
teachers; and in only a very minor degree has the 
shortage been affected by the lack of facilities for 
the training of teachers. 
Two Methods of Relieving Shortage. 

There are two principal methods by which the 

The first is 


to lower or abolish the requirements for a teacher’s 


shortage of teachers can be remedied. 


certificate. This course is now being taken in some 
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If teachers could be certificated to teach 
in a high school immediately upon graduation 


states. 


from the high school, there would be no shortage 
Again, 
if those who administer high schools would be 
willing to accept teachers who have graduated from 
a two-year normal school course there would he 


of teachers in this or in any other state. 


little difficulty in securing a sufficient number of 
teachers for the high schools. But if four years of 
study beyond the high school is demanded as a 
pre-requisite for securing a position therein, then 
there will continue to be a shortage whether the 
normal schools extend their courses to four years 
or whether they do not, unless the financial and 
social status of teaching is improved, a point which 
will be elaborated in a moment. It is recognized, 
of course, that there might be in the several com- 
munities in which normal schools are located a 
few persons who would complete a four-year course 
if they could live at home, but this number would 
he so small that it would be negligible. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved by setting up and equipping 
hybrid ‘colleges in the various communities of the 
state. 

There is another way to solve the problem con- 
we can increase the financial and so- 
Happily this is now 


fronting us; 
cial rewards for teaching. 
being done with excellent results in some communi- 
ties in our own state and more conspicuously in a 
number of other states. There have been published 
a vast number of reports of careful investigation 
during the past few years relating to the salaries 
of teachers and the effect of increasing salaries 
upon the supply of teachers and their native quali- 
fications for teaching. I do not need to impress 
upon your board the fact that in the long run 
young men and women preparing for their life 
work will go into fields in which their natural abili- 
ties and their special preparation will yield the 
largest tangible returns. Just 4 the measure that 
teaching is put on a par in these respects with 
other professions, the difficulty of securing an ade- 
quate force of competent teachers will disappear. 
There is another aspect of this matter which, 
strangely enough, has seemed to be completely 
overlooked. The shortage of teachers is a problem 
not only in the high school; it is a problem in the 
elementary school as well. Complaint is con- 
stantly coming from superintendents of schools 
saving that even with an elaborate normal school 
system in our state it is not possible to obtain com- 
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petent teachers to fill vacancies. I am not speak- 
ing of the rural schools now; I am speaking of 
The normal 
schools were established and have been maintained 
to train teachers for rural schools and graded 


graded schools in towns and cities. 


schools. They have already practically abandoned 
the rural school field and it has been found neces- 
sary the 


But the normal schools are not meet- 


to establish other institutions to 


need there. 


meet 


ing the requirements of the graded schools. Why, 
in the interests of economy and efficiency, do they 
not expand their facilities for training graded 
school teachers so that they can supply the demand 
for them in this state? Why should their ener- 
gies be dispersed over a larger field when they are 
not now able to do the work which they are sup- 
posed to do and which very greatly needs to be 
done? What will be the outcome upon the train- 
ing of teachers for the graded schools of this state 
if the normal schools are called upon to make their 
overstrained resources cover a still larger field than 
the 
draw their attention any further from the graded 
field, it 
establish a 


they now occupy? If normal schools with- 


school will be necessary for our state to 


new set of training institutions for 
the grammar grades, just as it has been necessary 
to establish training institutions for the rural 


schools. 


7 
The Scope of the Normal School in a State System. 


In the proper adjustment of the work of the 
various educational institutions of the state, what 
duties should be assigned to the normal schools? 
One need not be in doubt as to the proper answer 
to this question. There is no place in this state 
for a special group of semi-academic institutions. 
In the various communities in which the normal 
schools ate located there are high schools better 
equipped than are the normal schools to do high 
school work. There are colleges and the university 
in the state very much better prepared to do col- 
lege work than the normal schools ever can be, so 
If the nor- 
mal school is not a professional institution devot- 
ing itself single-mindedly to the training of teach- 
ers, there is no place for it in our educational 


long as they remain normal schools. 


economy, and the sooner this fact is recognized and 
acted upon the better it will be for the educational 
work of the state. 

Anyone at all familiar with the history of the 


normal school knows that it was established for 
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the sole purpose of training teachers on the profes- 
sional side. But as normal schools increased and 
were established in states in which high school 
facilities were very inadequate, they supplemented 
their professional work by academic instruction ; 
hut this has always been regarded as a measure to 
the 
academic work of normal schools has been aban- 
thev 
solely to professional instruction. 


meet temporary necessity. In many states 
devote themselves 
But 


them still cling to their academic work, although 


doned completely, and 


some of 


there is no necessity for it; and not only do they 
maintain their academic departments, but now 
they wish to extend this academic work and be- 
They feel that 


would be greater if they could have college status. 


come colleges. their prestige 
They do not now ask that the degree of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of pedagogy be given for the 
completion of this four-year course: but if this 
course should be established, immediately and nat- 
urally would follow the request that the degree be 
given. That would complete the transformation 
of the normal school into a college, and not into a 
training college like Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University, say, but into a quasi-academic col- 
lege. The normal schools now give two vears of 
straight college work, which is entirely foreign to 
the purpose and function of the normal school. 
To repeat: in any rational svstem of education in 
this state, there will be no place for a multiplicity 
of semi-academic colleges. In other states in 
which numerous local colleges were established in 
an early day there is now a movement to abandon 
them or transform them into training schools. 
But here now in Wisconsin is a proposition to enter 
upon a policy which has been shown in other 


places to be educationally unsound. 
Untilled Fields for the Normal Schools. 


It is generally agreed that the normal schools 
have played a minor réle in showing the need for 
and methods of accomplishing educational reforms 
in our state. Very little original study of educa- 
tional problems has been or is now being carried 
on in the normal schools, though they should he 
experiment stations so far as elementary education 
is concerned. They have played almost no part in 
directing the great new movements in educationa! 
procedure, the testing of standards in the various 
branches of elementary instruction, the measure- 


ment of educational products, the study and care 
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of exceptional pupils, the elimination of compara- 
tively valueless topics from the curriculum and 
the 


place, the development of improved methods of 


introduction of more vital topics in_ their 
instruction based upon a better knowledge of the 
constitution and operation of the child mind, and 
so on ad libitum. 

Why is it that the normal schools have not le: 
in the study of problems which properly lie within 
their province? For one reason, because they 
have not been working with an eve single to pro- 
fessional advancement. They have been aspiring 
to distinction in the academic rather than in the 
more 


professional field. They have thought it 


blessed to teach foreign languages and higher 
mathematics, say, than to investigate ways and 
means of making instruction ever more appropri- 


They 


have thought that in order to secure a position of 


ate and effective in the elementary schools. 


dignity and good repute in the educational system 


they must become distinguished academically 
rather than professionally; and in so doing they 
have strayed far from the course that will lead 
them to the respect and confidence of the teachers 
of the state. 


honors, they will remain rather neutral in’ our 


So long as they strive for scholastic 


educational system. 

[ have said on other occasions, and T repeat. it 
now, that the greatest work in education to be done 
today relates to the first six vears of the elementary 
school. Here are the real problems that are erving 
for solution. The men who have addressed them- 
selves to these problems and have suggested prac- 


If the 
light should break upon the normal schools and 


ticable solutions have come to the front. 


they should lead in solving these problems they 
would take first rank among the educational insti- 
tutions of Wisconsin. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said 
that the normal schools lack ability to do original, 
constructive work in the improvement of element- 
ary education. If they would abandon their un- 
godly ambition to become rated as colleges and if 
they would devote their energies to professional 
study and reform, they could lead the way in re- 
constructing elementary education so that it would 
he better adapted than it now is to American needs, 
But they haye no encouragement to do this type 
of work. The teachers in the normal schools have 
no energy left after the performance of their regu- 
duties to attack and unsolved 


lar routine new 
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problems. I have talked with instructors in most 
of the normal schools and they have said to me: 
“We would like to play some part in helping on 
educational reform, but we are held down by so 
many routine duties that we have no energy or 
spirit left to undertake original work.” The nor- 
mal schoo! presidents say they do not have ade- 
quate resources to secure additional instructors or 
to reward more liberally those now on their facul- 
ties. Many normal school teachers never visit any 
other institutions to broaden their own work be- 
Would it not 


contribute more to the educational advancement of 


cause they cannot afford to do so. 


our state if the normal schools would utilize all the 
funds they can obtain to do effectively the work 
which they are trying to dé and ought to do, but 
Let them 
scatter their allowance over a bigger field and none 


which is now being done imperfectly ? 


of the problems which press upon us will be solved 
by them. 
Training of High School Teachers. 

The normal schools complain that the colleges 
and the university do not train high school teach- 
ers adequately or effectively. They say, with truth 
it will be granted, that the colleges and the uni- 
versity are academic and research institutions, and 
the intending teacher is not brought up in an at- 
They maintain fur- 


mosphere of expert teaching. 
ther that most of the teachers in the colleges and 
the university are not themselves skillful teachers 
and they have little or no interest in the problems 
of teaching in a secondary school; and that the 


] 


college or university graduate goes into a high 
school without adequate knowledge of the situa- 
tions which will confront him or the right spirit 
for efficient teaching therein. 

So far as I am aware no one has ever claimed 
that the ideal of training teachers in the colleges 
and the university has been attained. ‘There has, 
however, been a steady improvement with the 
passage of time. In the university, at any rate, 
the facilities for training high school teachers are 
not inferior to the facilities for training element- 
ary teachers in the normal schools. Some of the 
persons who are discussing this matter apparently 
do not appreciate that the training of a high school 
teacher must be essentially different from that of 
a primary teacher. ‘The technique of teaching in 
a high school is quite different from what it is in 
the lower grades, and much less subtle and com- 


plex. Every student of the matter knows that it 
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is far more difficult to teach reading or arithmetic, 
say, in a skillful manner in the first than in the 
eighth grade. After a pupil has mastered a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge in any field, the problem 
of teaching him further knowledge in that field is 
very much less complicated than it was in the be- 
ginning. When a pupil reaches the high. school 
stage it is still important for his teacher to under- 
stand his mental processes and his emotional re- 
actions and to adjust her methods of teaching 
thereto; but she has a much simpler problem than 
the teacher in the primary grades has. There is 
a vast intellectual and emotional gulf to be bridged 
between the primary child and his teacher; but the 
high school pupil is relatively quite close in his 
intellectual processes, his points of view and his 
interests to those of his teacher. The farther along 
the pupil goes, the less the chasm between himself 
and his instructor and the less necessary it is for 
the latter to make a prolonged study of the for- 
mer’s mental and emotional processes and_reac- 
tions, 

The chief requirements of a teacher in a high 
school are (1) thorough mastery of the subjects 
he is assigned to teach, (2) the possession of nat- 
ural characteristics which will win him the respect 
and admiration of high school pupils, (3) native 
aptitude and love for teaching, and (4) profes- 
sional knowledge pertaining to the eharacteristics 
of the adolescent mind and the aims and technique 
of high school teaching. On the professional side, 
then, a person preparing to teach in the high school 
should have some study of the intellectual processes 
and emotional reactions of secondary school pupils 
and their point of view in regard to questions of 
study, discipline, and so on. He should also have 
a course dealing with the spirit and purpose of 
modern education and the technique of skillful in- 
struction. He should understand how our pres- 
ent educational svstem has come to be what it is, 
xo that he may be in sympathy with present ten- 
dencies in education. And lastly, he should see 
good teaching actually in progress and he should 
take some part in it himself. The university and 
the colleges give a candidate for teaching substan- 
tially this professional training now. ‘They go 
about as far in this work as they should go consid- 
ering all of the needs of the high school teacher. 
They devote approximately a half year to this spe- 
not devote 


cial training: and a candidate could 


much more time than this to professional study in 
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his undergraduate course without danger of fail- 
ing to gain a mastery of the subjects which he 
must teach. If the normal schools should extend 
their courses to four years, they would not modify 
essentially the plan of the university and the col- 
leges in the training of secondary school teachers. 
They would not give two of the four vears, for in- 
stance, to professional subjects because they know 
very well that such a plan would not be endorsed 
or tolerated by the school men of the state. 

If the normal schools should embark upon the 
task of preparing high school teachers adequately 
they would need to become staffed so they could 
do high-grade college work. A man who could give 
instruction in history to girls who are preparing 
to teach in primary grades would rarely be equip- 
ped to teach history to college students; and the 
principle would apply to instruction in all subjects. 
This would require that a full-sized college faculty 
would have to be secured in addition to a profes- 
sional faculty devoted to the training of teachers 
for elementary work, which latter will continue to 
be the chief work of the normal schools whether 
they achieve their academic ambitions or whether 
they do not. The conclusion of the matter is that 
if the normal schools expand to college proportions 
on the scholastic side, they will do and must al- 
ways do inferior college work. 

Even if it were possible for the normal schools 
to do college work, it would nevertheless he inad- 
visable to have our secondary school teachers 
trained in them except to meet a temporary need. 
Teachers who become suffused with primary school 
methods and points of view generally make a fail- 
ure of secondary work; and the reverse is equally 
true. But the atmosphere and tone of the normal 
schools must always be determined by primary 
school needs; if the college atmosphere should be- 
come predominant in them they would cease auto- 
matically to be effective institutions for the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers. They must be 
one or the other—they cannot be both. I am confi- 
dent your board will think that the service of the 
normal schools should be to the elementary schools 
and they must not be permitted to assume charac- 
teristics which will militate against their primary, 
and what in a well-organized system should be 


their sole, function. 

Your board will not conclude from what I have 
said, I am sure, that I think the university and 
the colleges are not in need of additional facilities 
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for the training of secondary school teachers. These 
institutions should have enlarged opportunities es- 
pecially for practical training. It has been a per- 
plexing problem to provide adequately for practice 
teaching ever since normal schools and colleges 
and the university undertook the training of teach- 
ers. The superintendents who employ the gradu- 
ates of normal schools often complain because they 
have not had actual experience enough in solving 
the problems of the classroom. The graduate of 
the university or the college is, speaking generally, 
not more deficient in this respect than is the grad- 
If the State Board of 


Kducation can make more generous provision than 


uate of the normal school. 


is now made for the training of teachers for all the 
state’s needs, then the university should have en- 
larged equipment for practical training in the 
secondary field. The normal schools, too, should 
have increased facilities for practical training in 
the elementary field. But it would be an expensive 
and hazardous undertaking to attempt to equip the 
normal schools for adequate practical training in 
the secondary field when it has not been possible 
fo secure such equipment for one institution, let 
alone a dozen of them. 
Normal School and University Teaching, 

By way of pressing the claim that all teachers 
should be trained at the normal schools it is often 
said that teaching in many university departments 
is erude and candidates for teaching have only 
We have had a 


survey in this state of university teaching and nor- 


these imperfect models to follow. 
mal school teaching. Many persons do not put 
much confidence in these reports; but so far as 
they do illuminate the situations which they de- 
scribe, they show that on the whole there is no 
more skillful teaching in the academic departments 
of the normal schools than there is in the univer- 
sity. Verbatim reports have been published of the 
work in a number of classes in the normal schools. 
It would be impossible to find in any department 
of the university less dvnamic teaching than is re- 
vealed in these reports. The academic faculties 
of the normal schools are in considerable measure 
recruited from persons who have had no profes- 
sional training whatever. Some of them are hos- 
tile to the professional work of the normal school. 
These facts have been patent for decades and have 
commented upon at normal 
tions and wherever the training of teachers has 
been considered. 


heen school conven- 
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The university has an offset which the normal 
school often lacks for deficiencies which may be 
found in some classes in the technique of teaching. 
It is able to secure the most competent men per- 
sonally and intellectually in the fields of history, 
languages, mathematics, science, economics, ete. 
These men cannot fail to be an inspiration to can- 
didates for teaching. breadth of 
view, a respect for accurate knowledge, tolerance of 


They have a 


honest opinion and regard for individuality which 
are the most important characteristics in a teacher 
whether in the university or in the high school. 
‘Teachers who are preparing for high schools should 
he brought into contact with these masterful per- 
sonalities. Even if they should lack skill in tech- 
nique, they would have dynamic personal qualities 
which would be adequate compensation therefor. 
But most of them are highly accomplished teach- 
ers. Their common sense, good judgment and 
experience have enabled them to discover how 
knowledge must be presented in order that it may 
take effect in the lives of pupils. They have been 


selected for their positions because they have 
shown in marked degree the qualities that win the 


respect and arouse the admiration of young people. 


A Rational State System for Training Teachers. 


Viewed from every standpoint then one reaches 
the conclusion that the State Board of Education 
should endeavor to establish a policy in this state 
so that rural school teachers will be trained mainly 
in county training schools, teachers for primary 
and graded schools will be trained in the normal 
schools, and teachers for secondary schools will be 
This 


does not mean that the university should never 


trained in the university and the colleges. 


train a teacher for the elementary schools, nor that 
the normal schools should never train any teachers 
for the high schools; but it does mean that an at- 
tempt should be made to inaugurate a plan so that 
each institution will train teachers mainly for the 
schools for which it is best equipped. For the pres- 
ent the normal schools in their three-year courses 
are preparing teachers for the smaller high schools. 
This work should undoubtedly be continued tem- 
porarily, though in the end it should be relegated 
to the collegiate institutions. If the normal schools 
shall continue their three-year courses, their energy 
should be devoted to a more effective training of 
teachers for elementary schools; it is not likely 
that the normal schools can ever give too much at- 
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tention to the needs of elementary teachers. 
Superintendents of schools and supervisors of 
instruction should have a knowledge of elementary 
and of high school educational aims and methods. 
They should have training then both in the normal 
nm 
he 


principal of a high school who in many places in 


school and in the university or the college. 


this state serves as supervisor or superintendent as 
well as principal should also have training in the 
normal school and in the university. ‘This plan 
is now in successful operation in our state; most of 
the men and women who are preparing for princi- 
palships and supervisory positions are supplement- 
ing a normal school by a university or college 
course. Any change in our practice which would 
make the administrators of our educational sys- 
tem content with either a normal school or a uni- 
versity course would be a step backward. 

I close as I began; the decision of your board 
in respect to the matter now before you is likely to 
determine the plan of training teachers in this 
state for many decades. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that you will render a decision which will be based 
upon the needs of the various groups of teachers, 
and the best way to have their needs met, rather 
than upon the ambitions of particular institutions. 
In the past our policies have been too largely de- 
cided according to the relative combative and 
loquacious powers of the representatives of the 
different institutions concerned; but many of us 
are now. expecting that the State Board of Eduea- 
tion will give this method of solving problems its 
deserved quietus. 


And when it comes to employing teachers for the 
new year it is to be hoped that the members of the 
board of education committees will see that the 
first demand that they make on the teachers is that 
they are able to teach red, white and blue Ameri- 
canism. We do not need any other kind of teach- 
ing for the life of the new contracts. 








A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature— it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
‘Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SMALLER HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


Kk. G. Doupna, Eau Claire Normal School. 


ISCONSIN has 386 public high schools, of 

which number 294 employ less than ten 
teachers. The problem of English in Wisconsin 
is then very largely the problem of the smaller 
high school. Most speakers and writers on edu- 
cational subjects affirm that the work in English 
is unsatisfactory. Judd, for example, in his book 
on The Psychology of High School Subjects is 
very emphatic in his opinion that English teaching 
is ineffective. My own conviction is that it is de- 
cidedly not the principal sinner among the high 
school subjects. ‘Two years’ experience in meeting 
the graduates of several Wisconsin high schools 
in English classes has caused me to feel consid- 
erable pride in the work being done in this sub- 
ject. Even so, we are willing to admit that better 
work can be done; but any improvement must be 
based upon present practice, and must grow out of 
it. A study of the English teaching in the smaller 
high schools made during the present year shows 
the conditions as presented in this rather general- 
ized paper. 

The work done in the smaller high schools indi- 
cates distinctly that there are strong standardizing 
pressures being exerted, and that English teach- 
ing, which ought to vary considerably as the needs 
of communities vary, is in fact remarkably uni- 
form in material and method. The type courses 
of study outlined in the high school manual, the 
reports and recommendations of the inspectors 
from the State Department and the University, 
and the College Entrance requirements are all 
shown to have an influence in unifying the work. 
The largest single factor in this standardization is 
probably the North Central Association of Schools 
and Colleges. Although few of the smaller schools 
belong to this association it has a larger influence 
than its membership indicates. Teachers and 
principals of the smaller schools are usually look- 
ing for promotion into the high schools belonging 
to the association; the University and the state 
colleges are members; the State Department is 
represented on its board; its members are fre- 
quent speakers at educational meetings; and its 
reports reach practically all concerned with high 
school administration. 


In stating the aims of the English work the high 
school principals generally stress expression and 
the teachers of English emphasize literary appre- 
ciation. One might generalize these aims about 
as follows: ‘We aim in our English classes to de- 
the of self-expression, 
whether oral or written, and to cultivate an appre- 
the literature.” 
There is very little to indicate that the content of 


velop student’s power 


ciation of and a love for hest 
literary masterpieces may be used to develop eth- 
ical, vocational, or patriotic ideals. That literary 
material has a content worthy of mastery does not 
seem to be considered in the formulation of aims. 
Neither does it appear that principals or teachers 
individual differences 


consider provision — for 


worthy of attention. Perhaps it is only fair to as- 


sume that aims are often stated in formal, aca- 
demic, and beokish language, and that they do not 
work themselves out in practice. That other aims 
are implicit in class exercises is evident to even 
the most casual observer. The aims of the English 
course as set forth by the Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of English in Secondary Schools will 
do much to clarify thinking in this particular, if 
indeed they do not greatly modify practice. 

The organization of Knelish courses throughout 
the state is quite uniform and seems to bear little 
relation to the specific aims set up. Ineluded un- 
der the generic title of English is a host of topies 
which might well be studied individually. In 
many of the schools composition, reading, gram- 
mar, English literature, and American literature 
are differentiated, but in most schools they are not 
separated either for teaching purposes or for the 
determining of credits. Several attempt a separa- 
tion of reading from composition by giving two 
davs a week to composition and three to literature, 
but with the final credit entered as English. 

At least thirty of the smaller schools give gtam- 
mar as a separate course, elective or required, usu- 
The value of this 


Either it should be given in 


ally in the second or third vear. 
course is debatable. 
the first semester of the first year to organize those 
facts and habits which definitely aid one in speak- 
ing, reading, and writing; or it should come in the 
last semester as a formal course in the principles 
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of sentence structure which have been developed 
in the preceding years of the course. In any event 
it should be the functional rather than the con- 
ceptual type of grammar. 

The history of English literature is quite gen- 
A text-book is 
followed and the college entrance classics studied 
but in order. ‘This 
course is quite often a dilution of the ‘General 
universities. 


erally required in the fourth year. 


intensively, chronological 


Survey” course of the colleges and 


The principal danger of such a course is in the 
emphasizing of names, dates, and facts about Eng- 
lish literature to the exclusion of a study of liter- 
ature. 

The history of American literature is not given 
so generally as that of English literature. It is 
given mosf frequently for a single semester in the 
third or fourth year. There is a decided place for 
such a course in every high school. The require- 
ment should be at least a vear, and the work should 
be closely correlated with American history and 
government. The outcome would certainly be a 
better understanding of the spirit of America as 
the and of American 
writers and speakers. Like the study of English 
literature it must not be cataloging of names, 


embodied in lives works 


dates, and faets, but a vital and significant study 
of literature. 

The typical course in English is three years of 
required work with an added elective year of Eng- 
lish and American literature. Grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, reading, and literary Iistory are 
viven together in a standard unit course, the usual 
differentiation being by years. Composition, theo- 
retically, receives the emphasis in the first and 
second years, and literature in the third and fourth. 

Of the schools reporting-—and the reports are 
sufficient in number and in detail to. make the re- 
sults of this study sufficiently representative—15 
have all the English work done by one teacher; 20 
have no teacher giving full time to English; 43 
teachers give all of their time to English and 68 
part time. The English classes seem to be given 
teacher as the exigencies of the 
schedule of classes History 
teachers most frequently combine their work with 


to almost any 


seems to demand. 
English; German teachers get the next largest 
Commercial 
These 


number, with Science, Latin, and 


teachers following in the order named. 
teachers meet a widely varying number of pupils 


daily, the range being from 19 to 175. The me- 
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dian is 75. Most of the teachers meet from six to 
eight classes daily, and also have charge of the 
assembly room, frequently meeting a class at the 
same time. The accidents of enrollment, the dis- 
tribution of the classes among the teachers, the 
electives, and the stress laid upon the newer sub- 
jects of the curriculum are perhaps the determin- 
ing factors in determining the number of classes 
the teacher must meet and the number of pupils 
The 
should be six and the maximum number of pupils 


per teacher. maximum number of classes 
eighty. 
The range in the number of themes corrected 


The 


average and median are each 70. When it is eon- 


> 


weekly by each teacher is from 30 to 200. 


sidered that in most high schools no time allow- 
ance is made for theme reading, and that to cor- 
rect the themes given as the average number re- 
quires five hours a week, it would not surprise an 
investigator if English teachers should complain 
of over-work and should. resent the carping eriti- 
cism to which they are subject. “Under present 
conditions, the average teacher finds it physically 
impossible to make use of what he knows to be the 
best methods, and in the effort to apply them the 


most efficient and most conscientious and most 


valuable teachers are those first broken down and 
When it is 


physically possible for an English teacher to teach 


felegated to the scrap heap. made 
English composition, then he may, up to the limit 
of the capacity of his pupils, be held rigidly ac- 
countable for right methods and satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

The realization of the aims of the teaching of 
literature depend quite largely upon the choice of 
classics selected. There are some principles of 
Books should be 


value to 


selection which seem axiomatic. 
their 


mind: because of the value of their form and con- 


chosen because of the adolescent 
tent: because they are worth serious study by all 
intelligent study; and because they contain some- 
thing worth reflecting They are not to be 


upon. 
selected because of a transitory interest, or because 
they “can go through the mind without creating 
friction thought.” Certainly 
there should be variety, since one man’s meat is 


enough to cause 


another man’s poison. Principals are quite in 
agreement that they have chosen classics with 
influences in the order 
State Department high school 
entrance requirement list; Uni- 


these mind in named: 
needs of pupils; 


manual; college 
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versity inspection; tradition. The teachers seem 
to believe that the determining influences are 
college entrance require- 
ments list; high school manual; free text-book 


these: needs of pupils; 
system; course of study in Wisconsin high school ; 
With these results 
in mind one would naturally expect to find a wide 


teacher’s preference ; tradition. 


range of classics studied, but the reports show a 
remarkable uniformity, indicating a wide diver- 
gence of theory and practice or a remarkable simi- 
larity of pupi! needs in Wisconsin schools. 

In more than half of the schools The Merchant 
of Venice, Ivanhoe, and The Lady of the Lake are 
studied in the first year, and Julius Caesar, Silas 
Marner, The Merchant of Venice, and the Idylls 
of the King in the second year. Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal comedy is studied in practically every 
school in the first or second year. There is some 
variation in the classics read but not studied, but 
it is significant that few schools report books of 
contemporary authors and but four get outside of 
the list of books recommended by the college en- 
trance board. From four to six weeks—three reci- 
tations a week—seems to be the average amount of 
time given to a classic. In one school Ivanhoe gets 
eighteen weeks; in another the Princess gets four- 
teen. 

Data were collected upon a number of additional 
problems connected with the work of English 
teaching. The following summary indicates what 
I believe to be the present condition of English 
work in the smaller high schools. 

1. There isa marked uniformity in the English 
work in all of the high schools; partly self-imposed 
and partly the result of standardizing agencies. 

2. The small high school organizes its pro- 
grams of study around English as a core, but does 
not treat it as fundamental. 
tious attempt to cover the entire field of education 


There is a too ambi- 


and the teaching facilities of the school are too lim- 
ited to do all of the work effectively. 

3. The aims of English teaching are not clearly 
vnd explicitly stated. Too much emphasis is 
placed upon the formal aspects of the subject in 
the formulation of aims. There is often actual 
contradiction between the expressed aims of the 
course and its administration. 

4. The English courses are commonly adminis- 
tered as a units Some improvement might result 


if, following the report of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of English Courses, a distinction 
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were made between English for work and English 
for leisure. A separation of composition and liter- 
ature by semesters would probably be most feasible 
in the smaller high schools. 

5. More attention should be given to American 
literature. 

6. English should be recognized as the funda- 
mental subject of the high school and teachers of 
Englisheshould be selected who have made special 
preparation for teaching this subject. 

7. Most English teachers are correcting too 
much written work. 

8. Classics are chosen almost wholly from the 
lists prescribed for college entrance. There should 
be a wider variety and a better adaptation to the 
needs of pupils. The classics are too much for- 
malized in the teaching. 

9. Outside reading is being carefully looked 
after. This is one of the most hopeful signs that 
the work in literature is really accomplishing its 
aims. 

10. Methods of teaching are apt to be formal, 
technical, and monotonous. The personality of the 
In literature 
teaching especially the teacher is the method. 


teacher counts for everything here. 


11. Some attempts are being made to correlate 
the English work with that of the other classes. 
As yet, however, this is largely negative, corrective, 
or vague, 


53 COUNTIES HAVE AGRICULTURAL AGENTS. 
Six emergency food agents have been added to 


the list of emergency workers, which brings up the 
total in the state to 25. One of the agents serves 


both Adams and Marquette counties. Twenty- 
seven other counties in the state have permanent 
county agents. Only 18 counties in the state are 
now without county agents, either regular or 
emergency. 

The new agents are R. V. Brown, Clark county ; 
W. E. Weid, Grant county; L. P. Hanson, Juneau 
county; D. T. Sullivan, Adams and Marquette 
counties; D. Davidson, Monroe county, and H. 
Lunz, Columbia county. 


HOW ROBERTS PROMOTES PUPILS. 

The elastic system of promotion in the Fond du 
Lac schools is attracting wide attention. How it 
is done is described by Supt. J. E. Roberts in a 
little bulletin selling for ten cents, including 
postage. Address The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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A MORAL CODE FOR CHILDREN 


DreaN Squires, University of North Dakota. 


1. BE CLEAN. 


(1) 


looks bad: it smells bad; it is bad. 


Be Clean in Body. 
So keep your 
hands and face clean, and keep clean all over. 
Eat clean food, for no other kind is safe; when 
your clothing gets soiled, wash it or brush it. 
Water 
and soap, brushes and combs are signs of civiliza- 
tion; use them. 

(2) Be Clean in Speech and Ilabits. 
say or do at all the things you would be ashamed 
Such 


things are not manly or womanly; they are silly 


Keep everything about you clean and neat. 


Do not 
to have your mother or teacher know about. 


and harmful. Vulgar’words and yulgar acts hurt 
and hurt best Profanity is 
foolish and offensive; it defiles the lips and the 
heart. 


you your friends. 
Take pride in being clean all through. 
2. BE STRONG. 

Some people do not think of strength as a duty ; 
but it is; 
who are sick cannot do much good or have much 
fun. 
ing food—not too much, but just enough. 


everything depends upon it. People 
Kat nourish- 
Get 
sufficient sleep; go to bed early; rise in good time. 


Therefore, guard your health. 


Take plenty of exercise ; play outdoor games; work 
Breathe fresh aid by day and by 

form. It 
Avoid strong drink 


around home. 
Avoid 


growth and impairs strength. 


night. tobacco in any stunts 
of every kind; it is especially bad for growing boys 
and girls. Your body is given you to use, it is 
your machine; take care of it, treat it well, and 
it will serve you well. 

3. BE INDUSTRIOUS. 

Life is active; one myst do something or die. 
You should then try to do something worth while. 
Some of your activities you take up merely for 
the fun of doing them; these are play. Some you 
take up with an object in view; these are work. 
Both are worth while; but as you grow older you 
will understand better and better the value and 
dignity of work. This it is that makes civilization 
possible; this provides us with homes, food, cloth- 
ing and all the comforts we have. Hveryone should 
honor work and all faithful workers; everyone 
So learn to work, to love 

Work in school; help in 
the work at home; try to find something to work 


should work himself. 
work, and to work well. 


Dirt is dangerous. It’ 


You should not work all the time; but do not 
Take 


pride in your work; always do your job promptly 


for. 
be lazy; do not shirk; do not waste time. 
and well; a task well done always gives satisfaction. 
Work when you work and play when you play. 
4. BE OBEDIENT. 

(1): Be Obedient to Parents and Teachers. A 
little bird grows up in a few weeks; practically all 
take care of 
But 
And the 
The birds and animals can get 


the lower animals become able to 
themselves by the time they are a year old. 
human beings take a much longer Jfime. 


reason is this: 


along without being taught many lessons. But 
children cannot; they must have a great number 
of lessons from parents and teachers. Nature, 


therefore, so arranges things that boys and girls 
grow very slowly and learn very gradually. Parents 
Aeccord- 


ingly, whoever wishes to grow in the right way 


and teachers are provided to help them. 


He must remem- 
ber that parents and teachers know what is best and 
must be willing to heed them. Obedience is thus 
a most important thing. It is necessary for real 
growth. ’ 


must be teachable and obedient. 


Be obedient, then, to your parents. They love 
you and know what is really good for you. Be 
obedient. to your teachers and to whomever else is 
in charge of you. You can never learn to give 
first 


rT . ys 
Unruly soldiers never become good of- 


orders to others unless you learn to obey 
orders. 
ficers; disobedient children do not grow up to be 
noble men and women. It is sometimes hard to 
be obedient. You cannot always understand the 
reason why you must do so and so. But obedience 
is always worth while. 

(2) Be Obedient to the Laws. 
for the good of all, and all good and thoughtful 
The United 


States obeys the laws and so does everyone else who 


Laws are made 


people obey them. President of the 


loves his flag and*his country. The laws of our 
land do not mean to interfere with anything that 
is right and good, or punish any one who does tlie 
right. Therefore, we should obey them, for that is 
to be loyal Americans. 

5. BE FAIR AND SQUARE. 


(1) 


not like the playmate who does not “play fair.” 


Be Fair in your Play. You know you do 
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It breaks up the game; it spoils the fun. See to 
it then that you always play fair yourself—that 
you give everyone else a fair chance, that you do 
not, for example, take advantage of a little fellow 
just because he is little and cannot help himself. 
That is a mean trick; never do it. It is not fair 


either to lie or to cheat in any way. The only 


“square way” is to tell the truth, to play honest 
and to be honest. 

(2) Be Fair in your Work. The same rule 
holds in work as in play. It is mean at any time 
to cheat or steal or lie. Some foolish people may 
think that such things are “smart” or funny, but 
you know they are not. The people who persist 


in thinking that these things are “smart” generally 


find themselves in jail before they get through. We 
all want other people to give us a “square deal.” 
We ought then to give it to others; we should be 
prompt and reliable—true in word and deed. It 
is especially mean to deceive those who love us 
and trust us—our parents, teachers, employers, and 


friends. That is about the meanest thing there is. 


6. BE KIND. 


(1) Be Nind in your Thoughts. Most people. 


old and young, have pretty good hearts. Remem- 


her this and think kind thoughts about them. 


Even boys and girls who are sometimes mean are 
not mean all the time. They have good points. 
Think of these and talk about 


about the mean things. We generally find what 


these rather than 
we look for; the bee finds honey because he is 
looking for it and the worm finds rottenness for the 
So look for good in your playmates 
Think 


Say kind things about them. 


same reason. 
thoughts about 
Don’t 
You will thus be happier yourself and 


and acquaintances. kind 


them. be a 
tell-tale. 
will make others happier. 

(2) Be Kind in Act. 
thinking. Remember how often you have been made 
Acts of kindness 


Doing is still better than 


happy by someone’s kindness. 
are, in fact, the little streams that form the great 
river of human happiness. Every one should help 
You should do your part. Be 
for- 


giving to your enemies, if you have any; they 


to swell this river. 
kind, then, to your friends. Be kind and 
won’t be enemies long if you so do. Be kind to all 
animals; be kind to everybody and to everything, 
especially to the weak or unfortunate. You can be 


kind in many ways—in words, in little favors, in 


helpfulness, in courtesy and good manners, and 
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in good cheer. Kindness is the greatest thing in 
the world. 
7. BE BRAVE. 

(1) Be Brave in Act. 
tween being brave and being foolhardy. 


There is a difference be- 
The dif- 
ference is one of motive. If you jump into the 
river at a dangerous place in order, if possible, 
to save someone’s life, you are brave; if you jump 
into the same dangerous place and risk your life 
just to show how bold you are, you are showing 
bravado, not true bravery; you are not brave, but 
foolhardy. Avoid taking chances for foolish or 


trivial causes. But when duty—real duty—ealls, 


do not hesitate. Dare to make a sacrifice; forget 
yourself, take the chance: be brave. Is it brave to 
fight? Not usually. 


to fight for one’s self. 


It is generally braver not 
Kiehting for someone else 
But 
That 


is different. That has to be done sometimes. 
true bravery is always mixed with kindness. 
is the test. 

(2) Be Brave in Word. Dare to tell the truth: 
dare to stand up for what you think is right. A 
lie is the mark of a coward: it is the outward sign 
of an inner fear. Of course, you should not. be 
rude and blurt out everything that comes into your 
mind, If vou dislike a person, you do not have 


to sav so. Silence, as they say, is oftentimes like 


vold, In fact, it is often a braver thing to keep 
still than it is to speak. Keep still when some- 
thing hurts you: keep still when someone is mean 
to vou; keep still when you feel like saving a mean 
thing to someone or about someone. Here, too, 
true bravery is mixed with kindness, 
8. BE MODEST. 

Finally, be all that you can be, but do not brag 


Avoid 


Be modest in dress, 


about it. Keep your virtues to yourself. 
making yourself conspicuous. 
in speech, in manner. *You have rights and you 
should stand up for them; but it is better to sacri- 
fice a little than to claim too much. Be respectful 
to those older than yourself. Be courteous to all. 
Use good language. Love your country, honor the 
flag, reverence religion, respect the rights of all, 
be modest in your thought of yourself. 

THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 

Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 


paid. The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 
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NOT OF ONE MIND ABOUT FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. 

Members of the board of education clashed at a 
meeting Thursday night when a resolution was of- 
fered to dispense with the teaching of all foreign 
languages, excepting Latin, in the high school, it 
being claimed that it is a needless expenditure of 
public money and that only the highest grade of 
English language should be taught. 

The opponents of the resolution held that it was 
necessary to teach French, Spanish or German in 
the high school, so that graduates would be able to 


whieh to enter a uni- 


have certain eredits with 
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FLAG DAY—JUNE 14th 


Secretary Lane’s recent eloquent utterance on 
“Americanization” is the best preface to the ob- 
servance of this day: 

Is it told in 


It represents 


What is the story of America? 
the flag? 
hopes and achievements, and longings and fears, 
but the flag is not America. The story of America 
is not told by telling the story of the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, or by telling the story of the 


The flag is but a symbol. 


advance of the immigrant across the continent in 
conquering this country. It is not told by telling 
the story of the Battles of Yorktown or Gettys 








NEW $80,000 HIGH SCHOOL RECENTLY DEDICATED AT PORTAGE 


versity. It was admitted that the German lan- 
guage was dead in the high school, but it was 
claimed that it would again be taught as after the 
war business relations would be continued between 
the United States and Germany and that while 
Americans fought the German form of government, 
they were not opposed to the German language. 

It was agreed to confer again on the terms of 
the resolution and to determine what languages 
should be eliminated.—Racine News. 


burg or Santiago or Manila. It is not told by tell- 
ing of our great inventions and our great invent- 
ors, Whitney and Edison. It is not told by outlin- 
ing the philosophy of William James or Emerson. 
It is not told by the poetry of Poe, Longfellow and 
Lowell. All these are expressions of the American 
spirit of adventure, of purposeful searching after 
the thing that is better. 
spiration. America is a spirit. 
thing mystical which lives in the heavens. 


But America is an in- 
America is some- 
It is 
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the constant and continuous searching of the 
human heart for the thing that is better. 

CAPITAL CITY AND ALL-YEAR SCHOOL. 

Although no definite steps have as yet been taken 
in Madison towards establishing an all-year-round 
course in the public schools, it is only a matter of 
a vear or so before the system will be inaugurated 
here, according to Superintendent Dudgeon. 

The Milwaukee County Council of Defense has 
come forward with a proposal that the schools in 
the 
The plan has already been operated suc- 


Milwaukee be operated through summer 
months. 
cessfully in Cleveland and several cities in the 
east and has proved to be successful. 

By substituting four quarters for the present 
three quarters a pupil is enabled to complete in 
three years the course which formerly required 
four years, a plan which enables the pupil to com- 
plete the full eight-year course in six vears. 

If adopted here, the three-quarter term will 
continue to constitute the school year for all who 
do not care to attend the summer term, the plan 
being to make the taking of the fourth quarter 
optional. 

Superintendent Dudgeon is much in favor of the 
plan.—Madison News. 

THE N. E. A.—PITTSBURGH. 

Program. 

The Council meets on Saturday, June 29, and 
continues its meetings Monday forenoon, July 1. 
Kdueational Sunday will be observed in the usual 
way. Departmental programs and the programs 
of allied associations are exceptionally strong: this 
year. All pay more or less attention to the prob- 
lems of readjusting education to meet new condi- 
tions. 

The general program opens Monday afternoon 
with addresses of welcome and response. An ad- 
dress on Building the New Civilization, by Mary 
C. C. Bradford, President of the N. E. A., and an 
address on The New Program, by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania, will lay the foundation for 
the work of the sessions which follow. 

Monday evening, July 1, representatives of for- 
eign governments will give the European view- 
point of readjustment in education. France, Eng- 
land, and Italy will send representatives at the ex- 


pense of their governments. On Tuesday after- 
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noon, July 2, American educators and Mr. A. E. 
Vanderlip will discuss phases of thrift and national 
service. The program for Tuesday evening, July 
2, is built around the idea of democracy in educa- 
tion. The Council of National Defense has ap- 
pointed one of its members, James A. B. Scherer, 
to discuss The War's Challenge to Democracy. 
Secretary Lane of the Department of the Interior 
will present America’s Hxperience in Democracy. 

The program for Wednesday afternoon, July 3, 
consists of short addresses by members of the N. 
A. KE. Commission on the Readjustment of Eduea- 
tion on phases of the work of the commission. The 
following are on this program: W. C. Bagley, 
Thomas EK, Finegan, Lotus D, Coffman, Payson 
Smith, C. G. Pearse, J. A. C. Chandler, and George 
D. Strayer. Both Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Secretary Lansing of 
the Department of State are on this program for 
Wednesday evening, July 3. 

On Thursday forenoon, July 4, the program will 
consist of short addresses by President Burton of 
Minnesota University and other educators, closing 
with an address by Governor Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania. The program for Thursday evening will 
consist of patriotic addresses by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall and two prominent men whose names cannot 
with certainty be announced at this time. 

The program for Friday forenoon, July 5, will 
consist of addresses by leading educators on vital 
topies, closing with an address by Dr. Joseph 
Swain on the subject Our Profession Shall Not Go 
Into Bankruptcy, which forms a part of his report 
on teachers’ salaries. 

The closing session Friday afternoon, July 5, 
presents one of the very strong programs of the 
week. The speakers are W. R. Siders, Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Hilda Mulhauser Richards, Samuel Gom- 
pers, and A. Ii. Winship. Mr. Gompers is to speak 
on War Modified Education, Labor, and Democ- 
racy, and Mr. Winship closes the session and the 
meetings of the week with an address on War 
Modified Education and the Rise of the Common 
Life Through It. 

J. B. BORDEN, NEW ASSISTANT DEAN OF 

AGRICULTURE. 
J. B. 


state superintendent of public instruction, has been 


Sorden, for a number of years assistant 


appointed assistant dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Borden was graduated from the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin in 1897, and has since been 
identified with the educational svstem of the state. 
Before becoming assistant state superintendent in 
1905, he was for several years superintendent of 
schools at Marshfield and has always taken a most 
active part in the development of agricultural 
education in the common and high schools of the 
state. Through owning and directing the opera- 
tion of a large Rock county stock farm, he has 
become familiar with many of the problems of the 
farm of today. During the past winter he has 
had charge of recruiting farm labor from the high 
schools of the state and in this position has been 
render patriotic service to Wisconsin 
In his new work he will have immediate 


able to 
farmers. 
supervision of the student matters in the college. 
Professor D. H. Otis of the department of 
agricultural economics, who has been assistant 
dean for the past seven years, will after July 4 
devote all of his time to work in that department, 
including the farm management demonstrations 
Which he has been conducting through the state. 


DANGER. 


THE SCHOOLS IN 
American schools are in danger of grave de- 
preciation unless the American people face the 
school problem squarely, as they have faced every 
other problem that has confronted them. The 
schools are suffering from the two all-absorbing 
problems of the day—the war and high cost of 
living. , 

Wages and salaries in almost every other voca- 
tion have risen pretty much in keeping with the 
cost of living. Still the teachers grind on at 
practically the same old starvation wages. 

If the harm done were only in forcing a num- 
her of people to live on inadequate wages, the mat- 
ter would not be very serious. But the harm does 
not stop here. The impossibility of obtaining liv- 
ing salaries is inevitably forcing the ambitious man 
or woman out of the profession and into some other 
calling that is more generous. 

The 


schools 


the filling of the 
teachers, boys 


natural result must be 


with a lot of second-rate 
and girls who regard the schoolroom as merely 
a stop-gap between their own school days and a 
profession—nice boys and nice girls, we grant you, 
but lacking much of being competent instructors. 
The only possible result of this condition must be 
the grievous neglect of the vouth of the land. 


And just at this crisis this country cannot afford 
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to neglect her children. America has had too hard 
a struggle to reach her present intellectual plane to 
afford to yield one fraction of the progress she has 
made. We have made too many sacrifices in the 
name of education and culture and intellectual and 
moral uplift to be willing to take one backward 
We MUST go on, in justice to future genera- 
tions, in justice to the ideals that have inspired us. 


step. 


Already the complaint comes from many sections 
of the country that numbers of the more competent 
teachers, disgusted with the meager salaries, are 
leaving the schoolroom for more lucrative callings. 
this to the 


schools, because the channels of business will quick- 


Once out, and talent is forever lost 
lv and eagerly absorb them. 

There is but one remedy and that is for the 
people to look the situation squarely in the face, 
and be willing to levy taxes for school purposes that 
shall put the teaching profession up and abreast 
the other professions. More, perhaps, than on any 
other class is the future of this country dependent 
We 
suit the reward to the magnitude of the 

West Bend News. 


WISCONSIN 


upon the faithful work of her pedagogues. 
must 
work.- 


WILL FOLLOW? 


A drastie rule has been laid down by the state 
safety commission of Minnesota, to the effect that 
hereafter no teachers may be employed in publie, 
private, parochial and normal schools who are not 
Under the 
powers which are vested in the commission this 


bona fide citizens of the United States. 


rule has the effect of law, and the state superin 
tendent of public education has been ordered to 
see that it to the letter. The only 
exceptions conceded relate to teachers otherwise 


is enforced 


qualified and who have declared their intention 
to become citizens, and to special cases where 
teachers are required for technical work, the state 
superintendent to use his discretion in such in- 
stances. 

This rule seems to be a good one and should be 
accepted and enforced everywhere in this country. 
The teaching of lovalty and patriotism is an im- 
portant and essential feature of school work, and to 
entrust such teaching to those who themselves are 
citizens of this 


not real nation obviously is an 


absurdity. The American people have been care- 
less in this respect in the past, but the present war 
has served to open their eyes and warn them of 
dangers which heretofore have passed unnoticed. 
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One of these dangers is the employment of aliens 
as teachers, and as this mistake has grown to large 
proportions in some communities and sections, it 
is high time that corrective measures be taken. 
The Minnesota plan suggests the one effective 
remedy, as it sharply draws the line against the 
employment of any teacher who is not a true citizen 
of the United States. And it is to be hoped that 
this rule may become general throughout this na- 
tion, save only for exceptional cases such as are 
specifically provided for under the Minnesota plan. 
Oshkosh Item. 


C. R. ROUNDS GIVES HIS IDEA. 

The conditions existing in scores, and perhaps 
hundreds, of rural communities and villages in this 
state would, were they widely known, shock and 
astound every patriotic American. One county 
superintendent recently told me of districts in his 
county where the pupils in the publie schools num- 
bered only from one to a dozen, while in the 
parochial schools in those same districts there were 
from forty to more than 150 pupils. In some of 
these schools the only language used is German. 
In these communities it is not at all unusual to 
find children and adults alike unable to speak Eng- 
And conditions in this county are typical 
In many 
parochial schools conditions are all that could be 
In some of them the whole atmosphere 
The children in these German 


lish. 
of those in many counties of the state. 


desired. 
is un-American. 
schools—for that is what they are—are taught 
practically no American history or American litera- 
ture. They know nothing of American ideals. 
They are not only isolated; they are insulated 
from contact with real American life. The only 
national heroes for them are Germany’s heroes ; 
the only land ever held up to them as worthy of 
their love and admiration and sacrifice is Ger- 
many. 

What, one feels bound to ask, have the educa- 
tional leaders of our state been bisying themselves 
The state 


inspectors, 


about during the past score of years? 
superintendent has a large corps of 
He cannot be ignorant of un-American and anti- 
American conditions in certain of. these schools? 
Why 


has no word come from him on this deplorable sit- 


He has been in office nearly twenty years. 


uation ? 
What the state sadly needs is fearless educational 
leadership, a leadership that will administer a 
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thorough cleansing to the whole educational sys- 
tem of the state, city and rural, public and private. 
There should be state supervision and certification 
of parochial schools.  Disloyal and incompetent 
teachers should be rooted out. All instruction in 
elementary grades should be in English. American 
literature and American history and civics should 
be required subjects, and these parochial schools 
should be compelled to employ teachers competent 
to teach those subjects intelligently and sym- 
pathetically. It would take courage to put through 
a program like that, but let us hope that in this 
time political courage is not wanting among our 
educational leaders.—Milwaukee News. 


WISCONSIN HELPS NEW YORK. 

It is expected that. the New York plan_ of 
counteracting pro-German propaganda in the pub- 
lic schools will be adopted all over the country. 
Patriotism will be the kev-note of the new study, 
Americanism, to be taught New York City’s 850,- 
000 sehool children. 


out by the teachers’ council. 


The course is being worked 
Kvery boy and girl 
from the primary grade to high school will be re- 
quired to pass examinations upon the main facts 
of the war. The truth that Germany is the ag- 
gressor and the entente allies the defenders of 
civilization will be emphasized. Some less im- 
portant studies may be dropped to make room for 
the new course, 

“Wisconsin has been an object lesson,’ said 
Frank P. Wisley, 


education. 


vice-president of the board of 
“The dislovalists for vears have been 
Their chief 


work was in the public schools, insinuating their 


striving to make it a German state. 


noxious doctrine of superiority of ‘kultur’ and that 
‘might makes right? in the minds of the ehildren, 
who in turn helped to poison the minds of their 
elders.,-—Milwaukee News, 


FOR BETTER TRAINING OF MEN IN 
SERVICE. 


THE 


A fighting army, carefully trained in the indus- 
trial arts, is the plan of the industrial board of 
education of Wisconsin. 

Every man in class one, under the conseription 
law, who is not yet in the service of Uncle Sam, 
will receive another questionnaire the purpose of 
which is to ascertain his industrial accomplish- 
ments, to train him further if necessary and to give 
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him the rudimentary education in one of at least 
eighty vocations if he is an untrained man. 

Moncena Dunn, known throughout ,Wisconsin 
and the northwest as’ the inventor of the Dunn 
coupon ballot, has been appointed by the state 
hoard to take active charge of the work. At pres- 
ent he intends to work through the directors of 
vocational edueation of which there are thirty in 
Wisconsin at this time. 

‘cht is absolutely necessary that we have one 
man behind the lines trained in some vocation for 
every man up in front,” said Mr. Dunn. “Every 
man in the German army is trained in some branch 
of industry. They have been doing it over there 
for forty vears. Vocational and academic training 
have gone hand in hand and every soldier knows 
some’ other occupation besides soldiering. 


We 


will train every - man in ¢lass one, who has not been 


“That is what we plan to do in Wisconsin. 


called into service in some vocation. There are 
men here now who are doing just the sort of work 
that we plan for the entire state. You have classes 
in telegraphy here. That. is the 


We have about eighty different occupations 


one branch of 
work. 
in which we will instruct the men and it may be 
necessary to send them to other towns to do so. 
The the 
specialize in lumber production. 


men in northern part of the state will 


The men in the 


cities will learn metal working, telegraphy, ear- 


pentering, ete.”—La Crosse Item. 
EFFICIENCY OF STATE’S DULL 
CHILDREN. 


TO INCREASE 


Special classes for retarded children will be 
established as part of the public school system in 
a number of Wisconsin cities during the coming 
vear as a direct result of psychological examina- 
tions which are being made in the schools by Miss 
Woods, 
state department of publie instruction. 
is the first state in the union to install this expert 


Elizabeth Ph.D., psvehologist with the 


Wisconsin 


service as a part of its educational department, 
thus making it available to rural as well-as to eity 
schools. Owing to the great demand which there 


is for the work, however, and the need for it in 
the larger centers, it will be some time before Miss 
This 


is her first vear with the department, the position 


Woods will be able to cover the entire field. 


having been created by the last legislature on the 
recommendation of State Superintendent C. P. 


Cary, who is taking an active part in the state 
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campaign which has been inaugurated to secure 
hetter and more adequate provision for the feeble 
minded of the state. 

This work in the schools is taking on added 
importance in the public eve because of testimony 
of army physicians that fully 20 per cent of the 
conscripts and volunteers are mentally unfit for 
military service. The expense of placing these.men 
in the trenches and of caring for the consequences 
afterward is calling attention to an economic waste 
that has been going on in the schools for vears, 
the expense of keeping children year after year at 
work for which they will never be mentally fitted 
instead of providing them with the vocational edu 
cation to which they can adapt themselves and of 
caring for them when this is wise and necessary, 
Wisconsin like the other states of 
the union, is just beginning to awaken to -the 


in institutions. 


gravity of its feeble-mindedness problem.—Jeffer- 
son Item. 
IOWA COUNTY GIRLS’ CREED. 
1 am glad I live in the country. I love its 


heauty and its spirit. T rejoice in the things T ean 
do as a country girl for my home and my neighbor- 
hood. 

I believe T can share in the beauty around me 
in the fragrance of the orchards in spring, in the 
weight of the ripe wheat at harvest, in the morn- 
ing song of birds, and in the glow of the sunset 
on the fair horizon. I want to express this beauty 
in my own life as naturally and happily as the 
wild rose blooms by the roadside. 

I believe T can have a part in the courageous 
spirit of the country. This spirit has entered into 
the brook in our pasture. The stones placed in its 
way call forth its strength and add to its strength 
1 song. It dwells in the tender plants as they 
hurst the seed cases that imprison them and push 
through the dark earth to the light. It 


in the nesting notes of the meadow lark. With this 


sounds 


too, can face the hard things 


Sauk Item. 


courageous spirit IT, 


of life with gladness. 


The following question was a part of the day’s 
recitation in arithmetic: “On an average a hen will 
lay four eggs per week. How many eggs will she 
lay between the first of February and the first of 
July?” The teacher asked for the definition of the 
“average.” “The thing the hen lays eggs 
Was the child to blame? 


word 


on,” was the answer. 
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A GARDEN OF SOULS. 

When the sun goes down in the west and you 
slowly wend your way along a country roadside can 
you imagine a more beautiful scene than a gently 
waving sea of golden grain or if later in the season 
those shocked “piles of gold 2? Tn what does a man 
take more pride than in a fresh looking, weedless, 
orderly garden with its promise of luscious spread 
on winter table? 

What is more wonderful than the receiving of 
tons of produce from pounds of tiny seeds? 

Those who are engaged in the training and 
cuiding of young bovhood and girlhood, teachers, 
school board members and all, are painting more 
beautiful scenes, can take more pride and are in 
a more wonderful garden than those briefly men- 
tioned above. 

Their soil is the fold of precious brain, string of 
living heart and depth of human soul. -Their’s 
is the power to plant seeds which will make joys 
as deep as the ocean and sorrow as light as its foam. 
Their’s is the opportunity to cultivate habits which 
will make for better citizenship, which is even more 
noble than raising two blades of grass where one 
was raised before. 

In the “Garden of Soil” 
that’s true, colors of blossom, of clover and 


there are beautiful 
colors, 
of rose, but in the “Garden of Souls” is the red and 
white of living cheek, the red of lips, “made redder 
still, kissed by strawberries on the hill.” 

In the “Garden of Soil” the product is food, 
clothing, ete., all necessary and measured in terms 
of dollars, but in the “Garden of Souls” the prod- 
uct is a pure, intelligent, honest soul with a value 
immeasurable. 

In the “Garden of Souls” the great seeds are 
truth, wisdom, right, unselffishness and love and 
the greatest of these is love. 

From the “Garden of Souls” will come the prod- 
uct that will make the world safe for democracy 
if the greatest seed is nurtured most. . 

In the “Garden of Souls,” the “Institution of 
Democracy” or, in more common words the school, 
will be born that spirit which will ery with Addi- 
son: 

“Ts there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man - 

Who seeks his greatness in his country’s ruin ?” 


You, who are the gardeners, have in your hands 
the power to speak in accents loud and clear long 
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years after you have passed away when men, 
farmers, statesmen, ves, and all in righteous work 
will speak in thunderous tone the principles which 
are not theirs, but yours, because you planted, you 
cultivated, you guided, you nurtured those princi- 
ples. . 

And when in our graves we hear those accents 
loud and clear and see the boys and girls of the 
little red 
women, e’en though the band may meet them at the 


schoolhouse now honored men = and 
train, we will rest content, not jealous of their 
station because we know that we have sacrificed 
of our strength, that we have given of our own 
souls to make those whom we taught and loved 
what they now are. 
Thank God for the “Garden of Souls” and the 
opportunity which Ife has given the “gardeners.” 
LANCELOT A. 
Supt. Portage County Schools. 


(CORDON, 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS. 

We are not making war against the German 
language except when it becomes a means of mak- 
ing war against us. When it is used to propagate 
among our children a belief in German superiority, 
to cover German hate, brutality and insolence with 
the beauties of German literature, and to under- 
mine our cherished ideals of freedom, human 
rights and democratic civilization by teaching the 
efficiency of a social order based on the divine right 
of kings, the rule of might, and popular sub- 
serviency to a ruling caste, then the German lan- 
guage becomes a spy in the school and should be 
treated as a spy. Disloyalty to American democ- 
racy must have no place in our schools, especially 
in this war of democracy against autocracy. If 
the protection of our schools and country against 
an insidious German propaganda requires the dis- 
continuance of teaching the German language in 
our schools, we should not hesitate to sacrifice for 
a time the benefits of such teaching among the 
many sacrifices our people are making. This is 
certainly not the time for loyal Americans to give 
comfort to the enemy by pleading a German cause. 
They have better work to do.—Commission of Pub- 
lic Schools for Rhode Island. 


Post a map of France on the wall of your school- 
room and teach it thoroughly so that all of the 
children will know just where the American boys 
are. 
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_ Wisconsin Educational News 











The N. E. A., Pittsburgh, June 29, July 5! 

Memorial Day falls on Thursday this year! 

M. J. Edwards has been re-elected principal at 
North Fond du Lac. 

French and Spanish have been started as foreign 
language studies in the city schools of Lancaster. 

Wausau has made a general raise of ten per cent 
in the salaries of teachers for next year. 

G. P. Junkman of Waubena has resigned the 
principalship of the schools of that village. 

Kk. F. Strong of Oconto has been re-elected for 
the coming year at an increase of $400.00. 

Walworth has elected Rev. A. L. Drake as prin- 
cipal for the coming year at a salary of $1,500. 

A. ©. Tewes, teacher of manual training at 
Portage, has entered army service at Camp Custer. 

O. O. Wheeler, manual training teacher at Fond 
du Lac, has invented an automatic drawing board. 

R. E. Brasure has been re-elected to the princi- 
palship of the Crandon schools for the coming 
year. 

EK. L. Grady, head of the commercial department 
of the Watertown schools, has been called to the 
colors. 

Albert W. Krueger of Port Washington has been 
elected principal of the schools at Kast Troy for 
next year. 
introduced 
courses in military training in the high schools of 


Superior and Oconomowoc have 


these cities. 

Professor T. A. Smith, one of the pioneer teach- 
ers of Beloit college, passed away at his homie in 
Beloit last month. 
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Voyta Wrabetz was re-elected principal of the 
Madison high school. 
is away on a leave of absence, is in Y. M. C, A. 
work in France. 


The former principal, who 


Superintendent R. W. Adams of the Lancaster 
schools has tendered his resignation to the school 
board of that city. 

Benjamen Buckstaff, commercial teacher at Ber- 
lin, has gone into the govérnment service. 
called for army work. 


He was 


W. E. Smith, principal of the Sauk county train- 
ing school, will have charge of the Langlade county 
normal next September. 

The Wisconsin loyalty legion has started a cam- 
paign to eliminate German from the grades of all 
the schools of the state. 

R. J. Carver, director of the vocational schools 
of Marshfield, has been re-elected with an increase 
of $400.00 for next year. 

The Park Falls high school, which was recently 
completed, was formally opened to the public on 
the thirteenth of last month. 

Principal C. H. Bachhuber of Port Washington 
has been elected to the principalship of the Med- 
ford schools for the coming year. 

O. H. Plenzke, principal of the Lincoln school 
of Madison, has been elected to the superintend- 
ency at Menasha to succeed John Callahan. 

Every German text-book in the Wauwatosa high 
school disappeared recently. This condition has 
been reported from many places in the state. 

Superintendent Frederick Ek of Brodhead has 
resigned his position. Mr. Ek will leave at the end 
of the school year to take up Y. M. C. A. work in 
France. 

W. E. Switzer, principal of the Langlade county 
normal for the past five years, has resigned his 
position to accept the principalship of the schools 
of Wabeno. 

Superintendent G. F. Loomis of Waukesha | 
resigned his position. He will remain in Wauke- 
sha, however, for he has accepted the position of 
secretary and sales manager of the I. B. Rowell 
company. 


1S 


The school board at Manitowoc voted to increase 
the salaries of the teachers of that city six per cent. 
At the same time the board voted to reduce the 
school year to thirty-eight weeks, two weeks less 
than usual. 
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F. Stanley Powles will again head the schools of 
Berlin as principal. The school board at that city 
decided to discontinue the study of the German 
language. 

All the teachers in the grade schools of Fond du 
Lac have been granted an increase of $100 a year 
salary over that which they receive under their 
present contract. 

Fred J. 
Prairie, has been elected to the superintendency of 
the Oconomowoc schools for the coming year at a 
salary of $2,200. 

Superinterident Potter of Milwaukee has ad- 
vised the teachers of that city to close their doors 
at four o’clock and get out into the fresh air for 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Andrew Weaver of the Whitewater normal 
school faculty has accepted the position of assistant 


Holt, supervising principal at Sun 


in the department of public speaking at the Uni- 
versity for the coming year. 


Guy D. Kyper of Washburn has resigned his 


position as principal of schools in that city. C. E. 
Hulten of the Ashland county training school has 
been elected to the position. — 

Measles are rampant in the state. Many boards 
of health do not observe the laws of the state board 
about this and other contagious diseases and as a 
result the. schools must suffer. 

Superintendent F. L. Witter of Burlington has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,400 for each of the 
coming two years. Each of the teachers was given 
an increase of $10 per month. 

The Grand Avenue school, Milwaukee, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. A careful investigation 
has been made and the conclusion has been reached 
that it was the work of an incendiary. 

L.. G. Schneller of Cumberland has been elected 
to succeed EK, H. Miles as principal of schools at 
Waupaca. Mr. Miles has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the schools at Fort Atkinson. 

The new $85,000 high school building recently 
completed at Portage was dedicated April 11. 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary and Governor 
Ki. L. Philipp gave the addresses of the evening. 

Senior classes of many of our high schools have 
decided to do away with expensive commencement 
clothes and instead of the costly gowns substitute 
the cap and gown, which can be rented for the 
occasion. 
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The Menomonie school board has ordered that 
at the end of this school year all of the German 
books should be gathered together and burned. It 
has not been decided whether this will be a publie 
affair or not. 

The new schoolhouse at Turtle Lake was com- 
This building 
was completed last October after having been under 
The cause of the 


pletely destroyed by fire recently. 


construction for nearly a year. 
fire is unknown. 

Thomas Boyce, head of the educational depart- 
ment of the state work for war savings stamps, 
will address the people of many of the cities and 
villages during the coming two months in the in- 
terests of this work. 

A state high school and oratorical and extempo- 
raneous contest is to be held under the auspices of 
This will be a 
separate contest from the regular state contest held 
by the state association. 


Lawrence college Friday, May 10. 


The school board at Oshkosh has voted to pay 
for the maintenance and upkeep of an automobile 
to be used by the agricultural teacher. The auto- 
mobile must be furnished by someone else, however, 
than the board of education. 

The college of agriculture of our state uni- 
versity is issuing a number of small bulletins on 
gardening. These are very interesting little bul- 
letins and many schools have ordered enough so 
that each pupil may have one. 

Many of the high schools are organizing emplov- 
ment bureaus. These bureaus are operated jointly 
by the pupils and the teachers, and it is expected 
that by this means many households as well as fac- 
tories can be supplied with help. 

R. L. Cooley, director of the continuation schools 
of Milwaukee, has entered the government service. 
He is to be in charge of part of the work in the 
quartermasters’ department at Camp Joseph FE. 
Johnson, at Jacksonville, Florida. 

Every school district in the state which has a 
course in agriculture should know the new require- 
ment about state aid for this department. 
ginning next September the agricultural instructor 
must be engaged for eleven months of the year. 


Be- 


Junior Four Minute men are holding the place 
of prominence in many of our villages throughout 
the state. They are recruited from the pupils who 


are attending the grades as well as the high schools. 
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In some places contests are being held and the win- 
ners are then assigned to speak in the local 
theatres. 

Two Rivers has raised the salaries of its teachers 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, for the coming 
year. Some places in the state are making a raise 
of about five per cent and when school opens in 
the fall these schools will be looking for teachers. 

Waukesha’s school board is not having an easy 
time in getting funds with which to carry out the 
plans for the new high school building and other 
buildings. Its recent request, made to the city 
council, for an added amount was voted down by 
the city fathers. 

Beloit college may be selected by the United 
States government as a place for the intensive 
training of certain mechanics needed in war work. 
Negotiations are now under way which may result 
in the line city school being selected as a govern- 
ment institution. 

The teachers and invited guests of Grand Rapids 
gave a banquet at the Dixon hotel in that city, re- 
cently, in honor of Superintendent C. W. Schwede 
and Principal H. F. Kell. These two men will 
leave the city of Grand Rapids at the end of the 
present school year. 

The board at Columbus has risen to the occasion, 
recalled the present contract of Superintendent 
John Dixon, under which he would have taught one 
more year at $2,100, and issued him a new three- 
year contract at $2,400 per year. [low many other 
boards have done as well? 

Assistant State Superintendent J. B. Borden 
has accepted the position of assistant dean of the 
The 
board of regents have given him permission to take 
the position of secretary of the state council of de- 


collegé of agriculture of the state university. 


fense for the period of the war. 

Schoolmen are being urged to help in the fight 
against the tall barberry. This plant should be de- 
stroyed wherever it is found and in order that the 
people may know about it, the school children 
should have their attention called to it and they 
be told about its destroying work. 

The town of Barksdale, known as the richest 
town in the United States, is to have one of the 
finest high school buildings of any town in the 


country. A new $100,000 building is nearing 


completion and recently it was voted to spend 
$12,000 for a domestic science dormitory. 
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More Americanism is to be taught in the schools 
hereafter. 
indicate that many of the schools will have a one 
unit course in-this subject next year and that every 


Reports which have come to our notice 


class will be used as an opportunity to drive home 
facts of Americanism more than they have ever 
been driven in the schools, 

Beginning with the school year of 1919, every 
high school in the state is expected to employ as 
one member of its faculty one teacher who has had 
a certain amount of library training. Many of 


our schools have started the organization of a 


course in library methods and are now working 
with one teacher librarian. 

Wisconsin school boards do not seem to be in 
favor of the idea sent out from Washington that 
the school year be lengthened. ‘The general im- 
pression seems to be that the school year should 
not be quite so long, that the boys might have the 
chance to do considerable agricultural work during 
the summer months. 

Kenosha is planning the opening of a special 
for backward children, who are known as 
abnormals. Miss 
Woods of the state department had given her re- 
This 


report showed that there were twenty-seven of such 


school 


This decision was made after 


port to the board of education of that city. 


children in the schools of Kenosha. 

Chetek is planning the construction of a new 
school building soon. A committee of three was 
appointed at a parent-teachers meeting held in 
that city recently to investigate the matter and re- 
port at the annual school meeting. "This was done 
after High School Inspector Terry had given his 
report of the conditions of the building. 


The school children are being organized into a 
large garden ariny. Cyril A. Stebbins of the bu- 
reau of education at Washington has charge of the 
organization work in this section and is now on 
Mach soldier 
This 


state has planned to organize this army through 


the ground getting things started. 
enrolled in this army is to wear an insignia. 


the councils of defense. 


Principal H. C. Ruenzel of Middleton has re- 
ceived a salary increase for the coming year of 
$420. In addition to this, the Middleton high 
school district has voted $35,000 for a new high 
school building, and $5,000 to buy a new site and 
equipment. The old building and grounds are to 
be sold and the proceeds expended for equipment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS I 
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A considerable part of the educational literature 
that has appeared during the past three months 
has related to education during the war and after 
it. The most important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this theme is Professor Dean’s ‘Our 
Schools in War Time and After.’’ No one in Amer- 
ica is better prepared by training and practical ex- 
perience to write on this subject than is Professor 
Dean. The reader will not go far in this book 
without concluding that the author is in intimate 
contact with all the movements now in progress to 
make the work of the schools issue in practical as 
well as in social and intellectual efficiency. His 
book is filled with concrete material, presented in 
a simple and interesting way, showing how the pu- 
pils in the schools may help in winning the war 
and how the physical equipment of the schools may 
be put at the service of the country for war pur- 
poses without interfering with the proper work of 
the schools. 

The war has tremendously impressed the im- 
portance of training in household arts. It has also 
shown the value of properly conducted trade and 
industrial schools and higher institutions of tech- 
nical training. Professor Dean shows what is now 
being done in all these directions and he indicates 
what can and should be done in the days ahead of 
us. He makes it clear that we have not yet taken 
advantage fully of the natural desires of youth to 
be active, to work, in fact. A large amount of the 
energy of youth has gone to waste because we 
have not known how to turn it into channels of 
usefulness. Professor Dean’s discussion will help 
us to utilize this energy more fully in the future 
than we have done in the past. 

Those who are charged with the responsibility 
of working out educational programs and supervis- 
ing educational work could not fail to be greatly 
helped to solve the new problems in education by 
reading Professor Dean’s book. 


At West Point. A Practical Course in Speaking 
and Writing French. By Major Charles F. Mar- 
tin. Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
U. S. M. A., and Captain George M. Russell, As- 
sistant Professor of French. Boston, New York, 


Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

The Science of Power. By Benjamin Kidd, with an 
Introduction by Franklin H. Giddings, Professor 
of Sociology and the History of Civilization in 
Columbia University. New York and London. 
The Knickerbocker Press, Publishers. 


Theories of Energy. By Horace Perry. Price, 
$1.50. New York and London. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 


The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank W. Pine, Headmaster of the Gilman Coun- 
try School, Roland Park, Md. Price, 25c. New 
York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 


Food Preparation. A Laboratory Guide and Note- 
Book for High School Classes in Domestic Sci- 
ence. In two books—Part One and Part Two. 
By Beth Warner Josserand, formerly Professor 
of Home Economics, Kansas State Normal Col- 
lege at Emporia, and Instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics, Extension Division, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Price, $1.25. Pe- 
oria, Ill. The Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 


Pattern Making Note-Book. Arranged by George 
G. Greene, Instructor in the Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill. Price, 25c. Peoria, Tl. 
The Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 


Universal Service—The Hope of Humanity. By L. 
H. Bailey, Author of ‘‘The Holy Earth,” ete. 


Sturgis & Walton Co., Publishers, New York. 
Mental Conflicts William 


and Misconduct. By 


Healy, Director Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile 
Court, Chicago. Boston. Little, Brown & Co., 
Publishers. 

Essentials of French Pronunciation. By Major 


Charles F, Martin, Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
New York. Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Leonard M. 


Passano, Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Price, 
$1.25. New York. The MacMillan Co., Pub- 


lishers. 


The Melodic Method in School Music. 
for Teachers and Supervisors. By 


A Manual 
David C. 


Taylor, Author of ‘‘The Psychology of Singing.”’ 
Price, $1.00. New York. The -MacMillan Co., 
Publishers. 


The Teaching of Agriculture. By Aretas W. Nolan, 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Extension, 
University of Illinois, and State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education. With an Introduction 
by Eugene Davenport, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Illinois. Price, 
$1.30. Boston, New York, Chicago. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Publishers. 


South America. sy Nellie B. 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
bus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., 


Allen, State Normal 
Boston, New 

Dallas, Colum- 

Publishers. 








We carry in stock all Tests 
recommended by Mr. Theisen 
of the State Department of 
Education. Send in your or- 
ders and we will assure you 
prompt delivery. The Parker 
Educational Co., Madison. 











“How to Apply for a Position.”” Many a 
splendid teacher fails in getting a position be- 
cause of a faulty application letter. Here are a 
half- dozen models which give you the right 
“steer.” 10c by mail. 

The Fh hg Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Middleton is certainly getting on the map educa- 
tionally. 

Manual training instructors are a patriotic lot. 
More men engaged in this line of public school 
work have enlisted than from most any other line. 
Madison has had a number of her men leave, and 
not being able to secure any men with experience 
has called upon some of the pupils of the advanced 
classes in Madison high school to take the places 
for the remainder of this school year. 

Many superintendents teaching on long term 
contracts are finding themselves in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Contracts which carry with them salaries 
considered good two years ago and last year do 
not this year allow a superintendent due com- 
mensuration. - Mineral Point has met this situa- 
tion by disregarding Superintendent Rood’s pres- 
ent contract and raising his salary from $2,000 to 
$2,400. 


HOW TEACHERS WASTE TIME. 

Ignorance in. organizing the school. 

Giving unnecessary directions. 

Coming to school without a definite plan of 
work. 

Speaking when pupils are not giving attention. 

Giving orders and immediately changing them. 

Speaking too loudly and too often. 

“Getting ready to begin” to do something. 

Allowing pointless criticism, questions and dis- 
cussions. 

Explaining what pupils already know. 

Explaining what pupils should study out for 
themselves. 

Repeating questions. 

“Picking” at pupils and “nagging” the school. 

Repeating answers after the pupils. 

Using the voice where the eyes would do more. 

Asking questions that require no mental activity 
to answer. 

Helping children to answer questions by “start- 
ing” them or “boosting” them over the hard places. 
—Report. 


“My wife and myself are trying to get up a list 


of club magazines. By taking three you get a 


discount. 

“How are you making out?” 

“Well, we can get one that I don’t want, and one 
that she. doesn’t want, and one that neither of us 
wants, for $2.25.” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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GERMAN KULTUR NOT A NEW THING. 

“Every village they have passed through has 
been the victim of what is only organized pillage. 
Every city has been practically sacked, ransacked 
on system ; its citizens plundered, its civil officials 
terrorized, imprisoned, outraged, or killed. The 
civil populations have been, contrary to the usage 
of modern warfare, forced to serve the invading 
armies, brutally put to death, reduced to wholesale 
starvation, and desolation. Vast tracts of the 
richest and most industrious districts of Europe 
have been deliberately stripped and plunged into 
famine, solely in order that the invaders might 
make war cheaply. Irregular troops, contrary to 
all the practice of war, have been systematically 
murdered, and civil populations indiscriminately 
massacred, solely to spread terror. 
tem of ingenious terrorism 
against civilians, as horrible as anything in the 
history of civil or religious wars. Large and 
populous cities have been, not once, but 20, 30, 40 
times, bombarded and burnt, and the women and 
children in them wantonly slaughtered, with the 
All this has been 
done not in license or passion, but by the caleulat- 


A regular sys- 


has been directed 


sole object of inflicting suffering. 


ing ferocity of scientific soldiers.” 

The above was not written, though it might have 
been, yesterday, last week, last month, or last 
year. It appeared in the English Fortnightly Re- 
view February, 1871, shortly before the surrender 
of Paris. Frederick Harrison, the writer, is still 
alive. Its statements were true then, are true now. 
Julius Caesar in his Commentaries narrates events 
which show that even before the time of Christ 
the Germans demonstrated the possession of all of 
the rudiments of their modern “kultur.” It is no 
new thing; and hundreds of thousands of men will 
have died in vain in this war if this sinister thing 
is not absolutely and utterly exterminated forever 
by the forces of civilization arrayed against it. 
—Press Bulletin. 

Wealthy Unele — You 
These cigars are a lot better than I smoked at 


are extravagant, sir. 
your age. 

Nephew (coolly)—They’re lot better than you 
smoke now. 

Have you noticed that most of the slackers are 
young fellows of little or no education? Educa- 
tion produces patriots. 
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R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





UnexcelledCuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 











WANTED—Women teachers of pleasing personality 
for summer or for permanent work. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to enter business world and earn more money. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Wetrainyou. Sal- 
ary and expenses. Especially attractive for those in- 
terested in educational work. This is not the ordinary 
‘‘women wanted’’ proposition. 


University Research Milwaukee, Wis. 








Teaching Boys and Girls 


—— How to Study ——! 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


THIRD EDITION 


Cloth Cover, 50c per copy, $5.00 per dozen 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 
12 S. Carroll Street 





Madison, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘AN UNDERSTAND 


PIT TEN \GAZIN vw 
360 ARTICLES 360 ILLUSTRATIONS 


BETTER 
THAN 
EVER 
15c a copy, 
At Your Newsdealer_ 


Yearly Subscription $1.50 
Send for our new free cat 
alog of mechanical books 


Popular Mechanics Magazine 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Protect Your School Records 


with an 


Mishel 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 





The Capitol Printing Co. 
Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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»—> PARKER 


The Agency that places anually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 


Hi fe 3 


nc 
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LICENSED BY — REGULATED BY — UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Literature--Free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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